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a new province in 1784, under the name of New Brunswick.
The last of the Maritime Provinces, Prince Edward Island,
originally named St. John's, was till 1770 a part of Nova
Scotia, when, according to the prevailing policy of division,
it was formed into a separate government. It was
a significant commentary on the wisdom of this action that
separatist influences proved so strong in this little island
that, but for financial considerations, it would probably
have remained for some time beyond 1873 outside the
Confederation.
Still, whatever artificial distinctions may have been en-
gendered, themselves largely the outcome of mistaken
policy in England, the Maritime Provinces were a homo-
geneous community, destined in the long run to the enjoy-
ment of a common life. Identity of race, of interests, and
of policy, must in the end have brought about union, even
though the negotiations at Charlottetown in 1864 had,
for the time, proved abortive.
But the same causes which pointed to a union of the
Maritime Provinces, were directly hostile to a greater
union. Nova Scotia, with its face to the Eastern sea, saw
little to attract in the vision of union with the interior
Colony, of whose politics it had little understanding, and
with whose population, so far as it was French, it had not
a little racial antagonism. Lord Durham had gone out to
effect a federation of British North America; but, if there
were no other difficulties in the way, the indifference and
isolation of the Maritime Provinces must in any case have
wrecked the scheme. Nova Scotia was largely under the
domination of Halifax, and Halifax as a commercial and
social centre was jealous of anything that might diminish
its comparative importance. Many retired officers of the
British army and navy had found a home in Halifax, and
these men, with those related to them by marriage or social
connexions, formed a Conservative stronghold which
distrusted absorption in a greater Canada, At the other